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{Peasant of Cork.] 


THE IRISH CLOAK.—No. I. 


‘Tne cloak has from the earliest times been the pre- 
vailing costume of Ireland, and amongst the yeomen 
and poorer classes maifitains its supremacy to the 
present day. It has outlived much persecution and 
many hard opinions. Among the latter were those of 
our famous poet, Edmund Spenser, who, in his ‘ View 
of the State of Ireland,’ written in 1596, states the case 
of the mantle or cloak in the following ingenious and 
eloquent manner. The work is written in a dialogue 
between Eudoxus and Ireneus :— 

“ Tren. They (the Irish) have another custom from 
the Scythians, that is, the wearing of mani'es, and long 
glibbs, which is a thick curled bush of hair hanging 
down over their eyes, and monstrously disguising 
them ; which are both very bad and hurtful. 

“ Eudox. Do you think that the mantle cometh from 
the Scythians? I would surely think otherwise ; for 
by that which I have read it appeareth that most 
nations of the world anciently used the mantle. For 
the Jews used it, as you may read of Elias’s mantle, 
&c. ; the Chaldees also ened it, as ye may read in 
Diodorus; the Egyptians likewise used it, as ye may 
read in Herodotus; and may be gathered by the de- 
scription of Berenice, in the Greek commentary upon 
Callimachus. The Greeks also used it anciently, as 
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it appeareth by Venus’s mantle lined with stars, 
though afterwards they changed the form thereof into 
their cloaks called Pallia, as some of the Irish also 
use. And the ancient Latitis atid Romans used it, 
as you may read in Virgil, who Was a very great anti- 
quary, that Evander, when ASneas came to him at his 
feast, did entertain and feast him, sitting on the ground 
and lying on mantles, insomuch as he useth the very 
word mantile for mantle, 


‘ Humi mantilia sternunt.’ 


So that it seemeth that the mantle was a general 
habit to both nations, and not proper to the Scythians 
only, as you suppose. ‘ : 

“ Iren. I cannot deny but that anciently it was 
common to most, and yet sith thence disused and 
laid away. But in this latter age of the world, since 
the decay of the Roman empire, it was renewed and 
brought in again by those northern nations, when, 
breaking out of their cold caves and frozen habitations 
into the sweet soil of Europe, they brought with them 
their usual weeds, fit to shield the cold and that con- 
tinual frost to which they had at home been inured; 
the which yet they left not off, by reason that they 
were in perpetual wars with the nations whom they 
had invaded, but still removing from place to — 
carried always with them that weed, as their house, 
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their bed, and their garment; and coming lastly into 
Ireland, they found there more special use thereof, by 
reason of the raw cold climate, from whom it is now 
rown into that general use in which that people now 
ave it. After whom, the Gauls succeeding, yet find- 
ing the like necessity of that garment, continued the 
like use thereof. 
: “ Budox. Since then the necessity thereof is so com- 
modious, as you allege, that it is instead of housing, 
bedding, and clothing ; what reason have you then to 
wish so necessary a thing cast off? 

“ Tren. Because the commodity doth not countervail 
the discommodity; for the inconveniences which 
thereby do arise are much more many; for it is a fit 
house for an outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, and an 
apt cloak for a thief. First, the outlaw, being for his 
many crimes and villanies banished from the towns 
and houses of honest men, and wandering in waste 

Jaces, far from danger of law, maketh his mantle his 

ouse, and under it covereth himself from the wrath 
of heaven, from the offence of the earth, and from the 
sight of honest men. When it raineth, it is his pent- 
house ; when it bloweth, it is his tent ; when it freezeth, 
it is his tabernacle. In summer he can wear it loose ; 
in winter he can wrap it close; at all times he can use 
it; never heavy, never cumbersome. Likewise for a 
rebel it is serviceable ; for in this war that he maketh 
(if at least it deserve the name of war), when he still 
flieth from his foe, and Jurketh in the thick woods and 
strait passages, waiting for advantages; it is his bed, 

ea, and almost his household stuff. For the wood is 

is house against all weathers, and his mantle is his 
couch to sleep in; therein he wrappeth himself round, 
and coucheth himself strongly against the gnats, which 
in that country do more annoy the naked rebels 
whilst they keep the woods, and do more sharply 
wound them than all their enemies’ swords or spears, 
which can seldom come near them. Yea, and often- 
times their mantle serveth them when they are near 
driven, being op oe about their left arm instead of 
a target; for it is hard to cut through with a sword; 
besides, it is light to wear, light to throw away, and 
being, as they commonly are, naked, it is to them all 
in all. Lastly, for a thief it is so handsome, as it may 
seem it was first invented for him; for under it he 
may cleanly convey any fit pillage that cometh hand- 
somely in his way ; and when he goeth abroad in the 
night for freebooting, it is his best and surest friend ; 
for lying, as they often do, two or three nights together 
abroad to watch for their booty, with that they can 
prettily shroud themselves under a bush or a bankside 
till they can conveniently do their errand ; and when 
all is over, he can in his mantle pass through any town 
or company, being close hooded over his head, as he 
useth, from knowledge of any to whom he is endan- 
gered. Besides this, he or any man that is disposed 
to mischief or villainy may under his mantle go pri- 
vily armed without suspicion of any; carry his head- 
piece, his skean, or pistols, if he pee, to be always 
im readiness. Thus necessary and fitting is a mantle 
for a bad man, and surely for a bad housewife it is no 
less convenient ; for some of them that be wandering 
women called of them mona-shull, it is a half ward- 
robe, for in summer yov. shall find her arrayed com- 
monly but in her smock and mantle, to be more ready 
for her light services; in winter and in her travel it is 
her cloak and safeguard, and alsoacoverlet. . . . 
And as for all other good women which love to do but 
little work, how handsome it is to Jie in and sleep, or 
to house themselves in the sunshine, they that sc 
been but awhile in Ireland can weil witness. Sure I 
am that you will think it very unfit for a good house- 
wife to stir in, or to busy herself about her housewifery 
in such sort as she should. These be some of the 
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abuses for which I would think it meet to forbid all 
mantles.” 

In spite of these bitter objurgations, this national 
dress has maintained itself more “generally in Ireland 
than in any other part of the United Kingdom. In 
Scotland the kilt is rarely met with, and the plaid 
seldom, except in the wilder spots where the people 
are still beyond the march of innovation ; but in Ireland 
the cloak is encountered everywhere—at home, in the 
field, at christenings, at weddings, at merry-makings, at 
‘berrins,’ in town and in country, on foot and on 
horseback, on man, woman, and child. This universal 
adoption makes it very imposing to a stranger ; it is 
often graceful andalways highly characteristic; on the 
women omen it is very striking, as, being without 
bonnet or shoes, lightly clad, and assisted by the damp- 
ness of the climate, it shows off the form like the 
drapery on a Grecian statue. The Irish cloak is, in 
general, more ample than that of either Scotland or 
Wales; though this peculiarity is fast driving away 
before the tide of British imports, which threatens to 
annihilate all distinction of costume from “ Indus to 
the pole.” The Indian in the wilds of Canada, and the 
kings and queens of the Niger, seem equally proud of 
the cast-off coats and trowsers of our soldiers and 
sailors, and the sweepings of Hounsditch. 

The cloak now so universally worn by the women of 
Ireland has supplanted the old Irish mantle only a 
few years, as in Galway and in Kerry the older and 
more classic form is stillto be met with. Its appear- 
ance is similar to the mantilla of the Spaniards, and 
probably identical with it; there can be no question 
about the intimate connection in former periods 
between the two countries, for, a of the 
numerous architectural evidences, the fine dark 
Spanish character of the southern Irish is not to be 
mistaken for a moment, and contrasts finely with the 
Celts of the north and west. 

But the cloak has no longer the bad moral character 
attributed to it by Spenser, and every one admits and 
admires its picturesque character, and the grace with 
which it is worn. Lady Chatterton, in her very amus- 
ing work, ‘ Rambles in the South of Ireland,’ has many 
| gs ne descriptive of its pleasing effect. She says, 
or instance, in one, “ The very dress, or rather semi- 
dress, of the country-people is picturesque; the large 
blue cloak worn by the women is sure to be held 
round their well-made figures in folds so easy and 
beautiful as to furnish excellent models for the artist 
and sculptor. Their long beautiful hair is generally 
braided round their small heads with a taste and sim- 
plicity truly classic; and there is an ease and grace in 
all their movements, which seem, I think, to denote a 
feeling of good taste and refinement far above the 
common level of their class in other countries.” Many 
others might be quoted to the same purpose. 

The figure at the head of this notice was apparently 
the daughter of a small farmer, returning from Cork 
market ; the cloak, an exception to the universal blue 
of this part, was of a dark green, new, and very grace- 
fully worn, 





The Wines of the Ionian Islands.—The art of making wine 
in the Ionian Islands is not so well understood as the cultivation 
of the vine. Nowhere has it been scientifically and carefully 
studied. The process is commonly conducted in a rude and 
careless manner, and the result is never certain as to the quality 
of wine which will be obtained. The grapes are gathered hy 
women and children, and carried in baskets to the press. Ifthe 
grapes are black, and the skins thick, as they paccd. are, they 
are allowed to remain hea) together six or seven days to 
soften; they are next subjected to the pressure of the feet of 
men, and next to the more powerful re of ascrew. The 
must obtained is fermented for a few days, with the addition of 





about a fourth of the husks of the black grape, to heighten the 
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colour. It is then drawn off, and allowed to remain and com- 
plete its fermentation in casks. In the instance of white grapes, 
their skins being sufficiently tender, they do not require to be 
further softened, and they are subjected to the press without 
delay. Often, and most commoniy, the black and white are 
mixed. The process, of which the outline is thus given, is that 
followed in Zante. It is much the same in the other islands ; 
the variations are inconsiderable. In most of the islands the 
greater part of the must is brought into the towns in pig-skins, 
from whence it is transferred to casks, for the completion of the 
fermentation. In Santa Maura the must is fermented in pear- 
shaped vats of masonry lined with mortar. The best wines of 
the Ionian Islands are those of Ithaca and Cephalonia, and of 
the hilly and mountainous parts of Zante. They are all suffi- 
ciently strong, and would bear exportation; and, were they 
allowed to have age, I believe they would be approved in this 
country, especially the red wine of Ithaca, the best white wine 
of Cephalonia, and the verdea of Zante. The last-mentioned 
wine is at present made only in small quantities, and with great 
care; and it is chiefly given in presents by the rich proprietors. 
It is a highly-flavoured wine, of a greenish hue; it will keep 
for a great length of time, and continue improving. It is a good 
instance of what may be effected with care. Unfortunately, in 
these islands hitherto little or no encouragement has been given 
to the making of good wine ; quantity is attended to rather than 
quality—a rapid sale, rather than a just remunerating profit. 
Much of the wine that is sold is cheaper than small beer ; much 
of it is sold quite new; little is kept a year; none is exported, 
excepting from one island to another. There are no capitalists 
—no regular wine-merchants; each proprietor is his own mer- 
chant; his cellar is commonly the ground-floor of his town- 
house; having little room—no apparatus—apprehensive that the 
wine will spoil if kept—he sells it as soon as possible, either by 
wholesale or retail. If the former, the doors of the cellar are 
thrown open—two or three forms are provided—and a flag of 
white paper, or of paper stained red, according to the quality of 
the wine, is hung out on a stick. Should the wine be approved, 
the cellar is crowded with customers, and suddenly becomes a 
scene of merriment, uproar, and gambling—filled with people 
talking loud, singing, or playing at cards, or the noisy, vulgar, 
and classical game of Moro, the micare cum digitis of the 
Romans.—Davy's Malta and the Ionian Islands, 


Great Principle of Machinery.—A tool of the simplest con- 
struction is a machine; a machine of the most curious construc- 
tion is only a complicated tool, There are many cases in the 
arts, and there may be cases in agriculture, in which the human 
arm and hand, with or without a tool, may do work that no 
machine can so well perform. There are processes in polishing, 
and there is a process in copper-plate printing, in which no sub- 
stance has been found to stand in the place of the human hand. 
And if, therefore, the man with a spade alone does a certain 
agricultural work more completely than a man guiding a plough 
and a team of horses dragging it, (which we do not affirm or 
deny,) the only reason for this is, that the man with the spade is 
a better machine than the man with the plough and the horses. 
The most stupid man that ever existed is, beyond all comparison, 
a machine more cunningly made by the hands of his Creator, 
more perfect in all his several parts, and with all his parts more 
exquisitely adapted to the regulated movement of the whole 
body, less liable to accidents, and less injured by wear and tear, 
than the most beautiful machine that ever was or ever will be 
invented. There is no possibility of supplying in many cases a 
substitute for the simplest movements of man’s body, by the 
most complicated movements of the most ingenious machinery. 
And why so? Because the natural machinery by which a man 
even lifts his hand to his head is at once so complex and so 
simple, so apparently easy and yet so entirely dependent upon 
the right adjustment of a great many contrary forces, that no 
automaton, or machine imitating the actions of man, could ever 
be made to effect this seemingly simple motion, without showing 
that the contrivance was imperfect,—that it was a mere imitation, 
and a very clumsy one. What an easy thing it appears to be for 
a farming-man to thrash his corn with a flail; and yet what an 
expensive arrangement of wheels is necessary to produce the same 
effects with a thrashing-machine. The truth is, that the man’s 
arm and the flail form a much more curious machine than the 
other machine of wheels, which does the same work ; and the 
real question as regards the value of the two machines is, which 





machine in the greater degree lessens the cost of production, We 
state this principle broadly, in our examination into the value of 
machinery in diminishing the cost of producing human food. A 
machine is not perfect because it is made of wheels or cylinders, 
employs the power of the screw or the lever, is driven by wind or 
water or steam, but because it best assists the labour of man, by 
calling into action some power which he does not possess in him- 
self. Ifwe could imagine a man entirely dispossessed of this 
power, we should see the feeblest of animal beings. He has no 
tools which are a part of himself, to build houses like the beaver, 
or cells like the bee. He has not even learnt from nature to 
build, instinctively, by certain and unchangeable rules. His 
power is in his mind ; and that mind teaches him to subject all 
the physical world to his dominion, by availing himself of the 
forces which nature has spread around him. To act upon mate- 
rial objects he arms his weakness with tools and with machines. 
As we have before said, tools and machines are in principle the 
same. When we strike a nail upon the head with a hammer, 
we avail ourselves of a power which we find in nature—the effect 
produced by the concussion of two bodies; when we employ a 
water-wheel to beat out a lump of iron with a much larger ham- 
mer, we still avail ourselves of the same power. There is no 
difference in the nature of the instruments, although we call the 
one a tool, and the other a machine. Neither the tool nor the 
machine has any force of itself. In one case the force is in the 
arm, in the other in the weight of water which turns the wheel. — 
Results of Machinery. 


Means of Maintaining the Umform Temperature of the Human 
Body.—The most trustworthy observations prove that in all cli- 
mates, in the temperate zones as well as at the equator or the 
poles, the temperature of the body in man, and in what are 
commonly called warm-blooded animals, is invariably the same ; 
yet how different are the circumstances under which they live ? 
The animal body is a heated mass, which bears the same rela- 
tion to surrounding objects as any other heated mass. It receives 
heat when the surrounding objects are hotter, it loses heat when 
they are colder than itself. We know that the rapidity of cool- 
ing increases with the difference between the temperature of the 
heated body and that of the surrounding medium; that is, the 
colder the surrounding medium the shorter the time required for 
the cooling of the heated body. How unequal, then, must be 
the loss of heat ina man at Palermo, where the external tem- 
perature is nearly equal to that of the body, and in the polar 
regions, where the external temperature is from 70° to 90° lower. 
Yet, notwithstanding this extremely unequal loss of heat, expe- 
rience has shown that the blood of the inhabitant of the Arctic 
circle has a temperature as high as that of the nativeof the south, 
who lives in so different a medium. This fact, when its true 
significance is perceived, proves that the heat given off to the 
surrounding medium is restored within the body with great ra- 
pidity.. This compensation takes place more rapidly in winter 
than in summer, at the pole than at the equator. In the animal 
body the food is the fuel; with a proper supply of oxygen we 
obtain the heat given out during its oxidation or combustion. 
In winter, when we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, and when, 
consequently, the amount of inspired oxygen increases, the ne- 
cessity for food containing carbon and hydrogen increases in the 
same ratio; and by gratifying the appetite thus excited, we ob- 
tain the most efficient protection against the most piercing cold. 
A starving man is soon frozen to death; and every one knows 
that the animals of prey in the Arctic regions far exceed in vo- 
racity those of the torrid zone. Our clothing is merely an equi- 
valent for a certain amount of food. The more warmly we are 
clothed the less urgent becomes the appetite for food, because 
the loss of heat by cooling, and consequently the amount of heat 
to be supplied by the food, is diminished. If we were to go 
naked, like certain savage tribes, or if in hunting or fishing we 
were exposed to the same degree of cold as the Samoyedes, we 
should be able with ease to consume 10 lbs. of flesh, and perhaps 
a dozen of tallow candles into the bargain, daily, as warmly- 
clad travellers have related with astonishment of these people. 
We should then, also, be able to take the same quantity of 
brandy or train-oil without bad effects, because the carbon and 
hydrogen of these substances would only suffice to keep up the 
equilibrium between the external temperature and that of our 
bodies.—Liebig'’s Animal Chemistry. 
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(Evesham. The Bell-Tower.] 


THE ABBEY OF EVESHAM, 
(From ‘ William Shakspere : a Biography.’) 
Tue last great building of the Abbey of Evesham is 
the only one properly belonging to the monastery which 
has escaped destruction. The campanile which formed 
an entrance to the conventual cemetery was commenced 
by Abbot Lichfield in 1533. In 1539 the good abbot 
resigned the office which he had held for twenty-six 
years. His successor was placed in authority for a few 
months to carry on the farce which was enacting 
through the kingdom, of a voluntary grant and surren- 
der of all the remaining possessions of the religious 
houses, which preceded the Act of 1539 “for dissolu- 
tion of abbeys.” Leland, who visited the place within 
a year or two after the suppression, “rambling to and 
fro in this nation, and in making researches into the 
bowels of antiquity,”* says, “ In the town is no hospi- 
tal, or other famous foundation, but the late abbey.” 
The destruction must indeed have been rapid. The 
house and site of the monastery were granted to Philip 
Hobby, with a remarkable exception ; namely, “all the 
bells and /ead of the church and belfry.” The roof of 
this magnificent fabric thus went first; and in a few 
years the walls became a stone-quarry. Fuller, writing 
about a century afterwards, says of the abbey, “ By a 
long lease it was in the possession of one Mr. Andrewes, 
father and son; whose grandchild, living now at 
Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, hath better thriven, 
by God's blessing on his own industry, than his father 
and grandfather did with Evesham Abbey ; the sale of 
the stones whereof he imputeth a cause of their ill- 
success."+ All was swept away. The abbey-church, 
with its sixteen a}tars, and its hyndred and sixty-four 
gilded pillars, its chapter-house, its cloisters, its 


* Wood, ‘ Athene Oxon.’ + ‘Church History.’ 
} Dagdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ ed. 1819, vol. ii., p. 12. 





library, refectory, dormitory, buttery, and treasury ; 
its almery, granary, and storehouse ; all the various 
buildings for the service of the church, and for the ac- 
commodation of eighty-nine religious inmates and 
sixty-five servants, were, with a few exceptions, ruins 
in the time of William Shakspere. Habingdon, who 
has left a manuscript ‘Survey of Worcestershire,’ 
written about two centuries ago, says, “ Let us Lut 
guess what this monastery now dissolved was in former 
days by the gate-house yet remaining ; which, though 
deformed with age, is as large and stately asany at this 
time in the kingdom.” That gateway has since 

rished. Of the great mass of the conventual build- 
ings Habingdon states that nothing was left beyond 
“a huge deal of rubbish overgrown with grass.” One 
beautiful gateway, however, formerly the entrance to 
the chapter-house, yet remains even to our day. It 
admits us toa large garden, now let out in small allot- 
ments to poor and industrious inhabitants of Evesham. 
The change is very striking. The independent posses- 
sion of a few roods of land may —- bestow as 
much comfort upon the labourers of Evesham as their 
former dependence upon the conventual buttery. 
But, we cannot doubt that, for a long course of years, 
the sudden and violent dissolution of that great abbey 
must have produced incalculable poverty and wretched- 
ness. Its princely revenues were seized upon by the 
heartless despot, to be applied to his unbridled luxury 
and his absurd wars. The same process of destruction 
and appropriation was carried on throughout the 
country. The church, always a gentle landlord, was 
succeeded in its possessions by the grasping creatures 
of the crown ; the almsgiving of the religious houses 
was at an end; and then came the age of vagabondage 
and of poor-laws, ; 

The sense which we justly entertain of the advan- 
tages of the Reformation has accustomed us to shut our 
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eyes to the tremendous evils which must have been 

roduced by the iniquitous spoliations of the days of 

enry VIII. and Edward VI. The religious houses, 
whatever might have been their abuses, were centres 
of civilization. Leland says, “There was no town at 
Evesham before the foundation of the abbey.” Wher- 
ever there was a well-endowed religious house, there 
was a large and a regular expenditure, employing the 
local industry in the way best calculated to promote the 
happiness of the population. Under this expenditure, 
not only did handicrafts flourish, but the arts were en- 
couraged in no inconsiderable degree. The commis- 
sioners employed to take surrender of the monasteries 
in Warwickshire reported of the nunnery of Polsworth, 
“ that in this town were then forty-four tenements, and 
but one plough, the residue of the inhabitants being 
artificers, who had their livelihood by this house.”* In 
another place Dugdale says, “ Nor is it a little observ- 
able that, whilst the monasteries stood, there was no 
act for relief of the poor, so amply did those houses 
give succour to them that were in want; whereas in 
the next age, namely, 39th of Elizabeth, no less than 
eleven bills were brought into the House of Commons 
for that purpose.”+ We have litile doubt that the 
judicious encouragement of industry in the immediate 
neighbourhood of each monastery did a great deal 
more to render a state provision for the poor un- 
necessary than the accustomed “succour to those 
who were in want.” The benevolence of the religious 
houses was systematic and uniform. It was not the 
ostentatious and improvident almsgiving which would 
raise up an idle pauper population upon their own 
lands. The poor, as far as we can judge from the acts of 
law-makers, did not become acurse to the country, and 
were not dealt with in the spirit of a detestable severity, 

* Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ p. 800. 
f lbid., p. 803. 
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until the law-makers had dried up the sources of their 
profitable industry. Leland, writing immediately after 
the dissolution of the Abbey of Evesham, says of the 
town that it is “meetly large and well builded with 
timber; the market-sted is fair and large; there be 
divers pretty streets in the town.” While the abbey 
stood there was an annual disbursement there going 
forward which has been computed to be equal to eighty 
thousand pounds of our present money.* The reve- 
nues, principally derived from manors and tenements 
in eight different counties, are seized upon by the 
Crown. The site of the abbey is sold or granted toa 
private person, who will derive his immediate advan- 
tage by the rapid destruction of a pile of buildings 
which the piety and magnificence of five or six centu- 
ries had been rearing. More than a hundred and fifty 
inmates of this monastery are turned loose upon the 
world, a few with miserable pensions, but the greater 
number reduced to absolute indigence. Half the po- 
pulation at least of the town of Evesham must ‘have 
derived a subsistence from the expenditure of these 
inmates, and this fountain is now almost wholly dried 
up. In the youth of William Shakspere it is impossible 
that Evesham could have been other than a ruined and 
desolate place. Not only would its monastic buildings 
be destroyed, but its houses would be untenanted and 
dilapidated ; its reduced population idle and dispirited. 
Its two beautiful parish churches, situated close to the 
precincts of the abbey, escaped the common destruction 
of 1539; but till within the last seven years that of St. 
Lawrence had been long disused, and had fallen into 
ruin. It is now restored ; for after three centuries of 
destruction and neglect we have begun to cherish 
some respect for what remains of our noble ecclesias- 
tical edifices. 

* * History of Evesham,’ by George May. 
telligent local guide, 


A remarkably in- 
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FROISSART AND HIS CHRONICLE. 
No. VIII. 


THE ARTEVELDS. 


In a certain “season there was great discord between 
the Earl of Flanders and the Flemings ; for they would 
not obey him, nor he durst not abide in Flanders but 
in great peril. And in the town of Ghent there was a 
man, a maker of honey, called Jacob Arteveld.* He 
was entered into such fortune and grace of the people, 
that all things were done that he did (willed or deter- 
mined on) ; he might command what he would through 
all Flanders; for there was none, though he were 
never so great, that durst disobey his commandment. 
He had always going with him up and down in Ghent 
sixty or fourscore varlets armed, and among them 
were three or four that knew the secrets of his mind; 
so that if he met a person that he hated, or had him in 
inspection, incontinent he was slain; for he had com- 
manded his secret varlets that whensoever he met any 
person, and made such a sign to them, that incontinent 
they should slay him, whatsoever he were, without 
any words or reasoning; and by that means he made 
many to be slain; whereby he was so doubted, that 
none durst speak against anything that he would have 
done, so that every man was glad to make him good 
cheer.” Froissart adds to this somewhat startling pic- 
ture, the remark that, “ to speak properly, there was 
never in Flanders, nor in none other country, prince, 
duke, nor other that ruled a country so peaceably as 
long as this Jacob Arteveld did rule Flanders.” 

There are few more interesting subjects in history 
than this revolt of the Flemish against their prince, 
under the command chiefly of the Artevelds, father 
and son; not merely from the stirring character of 
xsany of the incidents, or the vigorous intellects of the 
leaders, particularly in ages case, but from the 
peculiar origin of the war, which sprung in a great 
measure from the jealousy with which certain bodies 
of citizens regarded any encroachment upon their pri- 
vileges, and from its being so long and successfully 
supported by warriors from the loom, the tan-pit, 
the brewery, and the shop. In these wars the nobility 
and knighthood of Europe discovered, to their surprise, 
that chivalry was not a thing solely pertaining to 
themselves ; many of them indeed lived to prove by 

ersonal experience, that if gentle blood was evidenced 

y skill in the use of arms, as well as in courage to 
take them up, the burghers of Ghent and Bruges en- 
joyed a purer current running through their veins 
than they did. At the period in question, which was 
the same as that during which Edward III. and 
Richard II. reigned in England, the Flemish towns 
were the most distinguished commercial places in 
Europe ; and Ghent and Bruges in particular were of 
great size, contained large and prosperous populations, 
and enjoyed much political power and influence. They 
were subjects of the Earl of Flanders, who governed 
them by bailiffs; but as they had from time to time 
obtained various privileges and immunities, which the 
lord no doubt had unwillingly conceded, and therefore 
carelessly or unfaithfully observed, quarrels frequently 
took place, even to the extent of a resort to arms. The 
citizens in each town bad among themselves numerous 
trade divisions, or corporations, which, however they 
might dispute and even fight with each other, were 
all bound ~ a general league to defend the common 
rights from any common bop and to combine 
under the direction of one of the most popular of their 
body asa leader. Such was Jacob von Arteveld, who 
so long exercised the virtual sovereignty over Ghent, 

* Lord Berners calls him Jaques Dartnell, and his son Philip 
Dartnell : we take the liberty of using the more correct and 
better known appellation 
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whilst the nominal prince dared not even venture into 
his own city. 

In the maintenance of this struggle the Flemish re- 
ceived considerable support from England. The two 
countries were already closely connected by commer- 
cial interests, and the position of Flanders was such as 
to enable its inhabitants, if favourably disposed towards 
Edward III., to aid that monarch in his attempts on 
the French throne. Ambassadors were in consequence 
sent from this country, and favourably received by 
Jacob Arteveld, who induced the people of Ghent to 
conclude a treaty of alliance with Edward. Count 
Louis, then Earl of Flanders, who supported the in- 
terests of the King of France, as his suzerain lord, 
endeavoured to arrest these proceedings by the execu- 
tion, at Bruges, of one of the men who had been conspi- 
cuous in the arrangement of the treaty. The people 
of Ghent were so inflamed at this act, that they at once 
marched upon Bruges, and compelled that town to join 
the alliance; and further, with the assistance of the 
English, defeated the earl, and compelled him to re- 
treat into France. In the course of the war that 
ensued, Arteveld endeavoured to draw still closer the 
connection with the English, by proposing to Edward 
that Flanders should be erected into a sovereign 
duchy, with Edward, afterwards known as the Black 
Prince, at its head. The Flemings, it appears, thought 
this was going too far; they did not desire to deprive 
the earl entirely, both in himself and in his heirs, of 
the rule, and began to suspect Arteveld’s general 
fidelity to their interests. So whilst Edward, with the 
young prince, was waiting in the haven of Sluys for 
the result of an appeal to the Flemish on the matter, 
the following scene took place in Ghent :—One day “ Ar- 
teveld came into Ghent, about noon ; they of the town 
knew of his coming, and many were assembled together 
in the street whereas he should pass ; and when they saw 
him they began to murmur, and began to run together 
three heads in one hood, and cried, ‘ Behold yonder 
great master, who will order all Flanders after his 
pleasure ; the which is not to be suffered.’ Also their 
words were sown through all the town, how Jacob 
Arteveld had nine years assembled all the revenues of 
Flanders without any accompt given, and thereby had 
kept his estate, and also sent great riches out of the 
country into England secretly. These words set them 
of Ghent on fire; and as he rode through the street he 

received that there was some new matter against 

im, for he saw such as were wont to make reverence 
to him as he came by, he saw them turn their backs 
toward him, and enter into their houses: then he began 
to doubt ; and as soon as he was alighted in his lodging, 
he closed fast his gates, doors, and windows. This 
was scant done but all the street was full of men, and 
especially of them of the small crafis; there they 
assailed his house both behind and before, and the 
house was broken up. He and his within the house de- 
fended themselves a long space, and slew and hurt 
many without; but finally he could not endure, for 
three parts of the men of the town were at that assault. 
When Jacob saw that he was so sore oppressed, he 
came to a window, with great humility, fire-headed, 
and said with fair language, ‘Good people, what aileth 
you? Why be yousosore troubled against me? In what 
manner have I displeased you? Show me, and IJ shall 
make you amends at your pleasures.’ Then such as 
heard him, answered all with one voice, ‘ We will 
have accompt made of the great treasure of Flanders, 
that ye have sent out of the way without any tittle of 
reason.’ Then Jacob answered meekly, and said, 
‘ Certainly, sirs, of the treasure of Flanders I never 
took nothing; withdraw yourselves patiently into your 





houses, and come again to-morrow in the morning, 
and I shall make you so good accompt, that of reason 
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ye shall be content.’ Then they all answered and said, 
‘ Nay, we will have accompt made incontinent; ye 
shall not escape us so; we know for truth that ye have 
sent great riches into England without our knowledge, 
wherefore ye shall die.’ When he heard that word, he 
joined his hands together, and sore weeping, said, ‘Sirs, 
such as I am ye have made me, and ye have sworn to 
me or (ere) this to defend me against all persons, and 
now ye would slay me without reason; ye may do it 
an ye will, for Iam but one man among you all; for 
God’s sake take better advice, and remember the time 
pest. and consider the great graces and courtesies that 

have done to you; ye would now render to me a 
small reward for the great goodness that I have done 
to oe and to your town in time past. Ye know right 
well merchandise was nigh lost in all this country, and 
by my means it is recovered; also I have governed 
you in great peace and rest, for in the times of my 
governing ye have had all things as ye would wish, 
corn, riches, and all other merchandise.’ Then they 
all cried with one voice, ‘Come down to us, and 
preach not so high, aud give us account of the great 
treasure of Flanders, that ye have governed so long 
without any accompt making, the which pertaineth not 
to an officer to do, as to receive the goods of his lord, 
or of a country, without accompt.’ When Jacob saw 
that he could not appease them, he drew in his head, 
and closed his window, and so thought to steal out on 
the backside into a church that joined to his house; 
but his house was so broken, that four hundred persons 
were entered into his house; and finally there was he 
taken and slain without mercy.” 

Thirty-six years after this event, the Ghentese found 
themselves once more in active warfare with their 
prince, Louis II., a son of Jacob Arteveld’s sovereign 
and chief antagonist. But their cause was beginning 
to look gloomy. The earl had succeeded in com- 
pletely surrounding the city at a certain distance, so as 
to prevent any supplies of provisions from reaching 
the unfortunate inhabitants. Their distress at last 
grew unsupportable, and Van den Bosch and the other 
leaders were scarcely able to keep the inhabitants firm 
to their purpose of continuing the war or obtaining 
an honourable peace. It is a curious and most 
striking evidence of Jacob Arteveld’s talents and 
honesty, that his memory should then have occurred 
to the mind of his fellow-townsmen, disgraceful to 
them as was the act by which they had lost his 
services; and further, that their recollections of him 
should have so worked upon their minds in the 
present extremity, that a comparatively unknown man 
should be suddenly called forth from his obscurity to 
lead them, simply from his connectiun with the 
lamented Arteveld. But so it was, and the character 
and actions of the man thus summoned to their aid 
give to the whole incident more an air of a romance 
than a sober history. 

Peter den Bosch, at his wit’s end on account of the 
difficulties to which we have referred, at last made a 
bold and novel stroke to relieve himself. Jacob 
Arteveld had left a son, called Philip, “ who was 
abiding in his mother’s house” in retirement, and 
living with her “ honestly on their rents.” One evening 
“ Peter den Bosch suddenly appeared before Philip 
Arteveld, and began to open the matter wherefore he 
was come to him, and said thus :—‘ Philip, if ye will 
take good heed to my words, and believe my counsel, 
I will make you the greatest man in all the country of 
Flanders.’ ‘ How can that be, Sir?’ said Philip. ‘I 
shall show you,’ said Peter; ‘ye shall have the 
governing and ministration of all them in the town of 
Ghent, for we be now in great necessity to have a 
sovereign captain of good name and of good renown, 
and so by this means your father, Jacob Arteveld, 
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shall rise again in this town, by the remembrance of 
you; for every man saith that since his days the 
country of Flanders hath not been so loved, honoured, 
nor feared, as it was while he lived ; and I shall lightly 
set you in his stead, if ye list yourself; and when ye be 
in that authority, then shall ye govern yourself by my 
counsel, till ye have full understanding of every case, 
the which ye shall soon learn.’ Then this ong who 
was at man’s estate, and naturally desired to be ad- 
vanced, honoured, and to have more than he had, 
answered and said, ‘Peter den Bosch, ye offer me a 
great thing, and I believe you; and if I were in the 
state that ye speak of, I swear to you by my faith that 
I should do nothing without your counsel.’ Then 
Peter answered and said, ‘How say you? Can ye 
bear yourself high and be cruel among the commons, 
and especially in such thingsas we shall have to do? 
A man is nothing worth without he be feared, doubted, 
and some time renewned with cruelty; thus must the 
Flemings be governed; a man must set no more by 
the life of men, nor have no more pity thereof, than of 
the lives of swallows or larks, the which be taken in 
season to eat.’ ‘ By my faith,’ said Philip, ‘ all this I 
can do right well.’ ‘ That is well said,’ quoth Peter, 
‘and I shall make you so that ye shall be sovereign 
above all other ;’ and so therewith took leave of him 
and departed. The night passed, the next day came; 
then Peter den Bosch came into a place whereas there 
were asseinbled more than four thousand of his sect 
(party) and others, to hear some tidings, and to know 
how they should be ordered, and who should be the chief 
captain of Ghent. And there was present the lord 
of Harzelles, after whom much of the business within 
Ghent was ordered, but of going outward he would 
not meddle; and so there among them was named 
diverse persons of the town of Ghent, and Peter 
den Bosch stood still, and heard them well, and then 
he spoke openly and said, ‘ Sirs, I believe well all this 
that ye say; ye speak of good affection, and by great 
deliberation of courage, that ye have to the keeping of 
the honour and profit of this town, and also such 
persons as ye have named be right able, and nave well 
deserved to have part of the governing of the town of 
Ghent; but, sirs, I know one, that if he will meddle 
therewith, I think there should not be a meeter man 
therefore, nor of a better name.’ Then Peter was 
desired to show his name, and so he named him, and 
said, ‘ Sirs, it is Philip Arteveld, who was christened 
at St. Peter's in this town of Ghent, by the noble Queen 
of England, called Philippe, the same season that 
Jacob Arteveld was before Tournay with the King of 
England, and the Duke of Brabant, the Duke of 
Guerles, and the Earl of Hainault; the which Jacob 
Arteveld, then Philip’s father, governed the town of 
Ghent and the country of Flanders so well, that it was 
never so well ruled since, as I have heard say, and do 
hear daily of the ancient men, who had knowledge 
thereof, who say the town was never so well kept since 
as it was in his time, for Flanders was in a great 
jeopardy to be lost, and by his wisdom he recovered 
it; sirs, know for truth, we ought better to love the 
branches and members that cometh from so high and 
valiant man as he was than of any other.’ And as 
soon as Peter den Bosch had said these words, Philip 
Arteveld entered into every man’s courage, that they 
said all with one voice, ‘ Let us have him,’” &c. Philip 
was soon brought into the market-place, “ and there 
they made to him assurance, both mayors, aldermen, 
and masters in every craft.” And thus with famine 
already within the walls, and a cruel enemy not far 
from them without, Philip Arteveld stepped from his 
happy fireside and lettered ease, to assume the awful 
responsibility of the government of Ghent. In our 
next we shall see how he sped. 
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THE EGYPTIAN THEBES. 


Tue name of No occurs several times in the Holy 
Scriptures as that of a great and oy mr tee Egyptian 
city ; and is sometimes distinguished by the addition of 
‘Ammon’ (No-Ammon). This addition would natu- 
rally suggest that the city denoted was the chief seat 
of the worship of Jupiter Ammon; and _ this was 
Thebes. The Septuagint renders it by ‘ Diospolis,’ 
which was a name of Thebes, on account of its devo- 
tion to the worship of Jupiter. It is true that there 
were two other cities in Egypt which bore the same 
name; but as Thebes was the principal, and other cir- 
cumstances concur in its favour, we have little hesita- 
tion in acquiescing in the general conclusion that this 
famous city is intended by the No of Scripture. 
Thebes has been celebrated as the most ancient 
capital and renowned city of Egypt, the origin of 
which is lost in the remote infancy of human settle- 
ments and institutions. Long the metropolis of the 
country, and continuing, as the independent capital 
of Upper Egypt, to eclipse the metropolitan cities 
which arose in Middle and Lower Egypt—enriched 
by commerce, devotion, and the spoils of conquered 
kings—and always looked to with veneration as the 
parent city, and the prime seat of the sacred mysteries, 
and of learning and the arts,—Thebes survived in 
splendour and magnificence long after Memphis had 
become the political metropolis of the united kingdom, 
and, fromits more advantageous situation for trade, 
had diverted from it the wealth it derived from com- 
merce. This, however, doubtless gave the first im- 
pulse to its decline ; but from the reports of ancient 
writers it may well be questioned whether, at any point 
of time which the Old Testament history embraces, 
the subtraction which the rivalry of Memphis made 
from the wealth and population of Thebes enabled her 
to eclipse, or even equal, the remaining glory of that 
most renowned city. And even at this day, while 
N oph, and Zoan, and On have scarcely left a trace of 
their existence, the desolate temples of Thebes, which 
remain fresh, fair, and strong, promise to carry down 
‘o future ages the record of her glory and desolation. 
Thebes has the distinction cf being mentioned by 
Homer, who speaks of its great wealth, and mentions 
its hundred gates, from each of which issued two hun- 
dred men, with horses and chariots. This passage has 
oceasioned more discussion than a poetical allusion 
appears to require. Diodorus seems to intimate that 
this force was not raised in the immediate vicinity of 
Thebes ; and as to the hundred gates, he states the con- 
jecture of some persons, that the city derived its title 
of Hecatompylos from the numerous propyla, or gate- 
ways of temples and public buildings. Some under- 
stand it to denote so many palaces of princes, each of 
whom, on pressing occasions, furnished the stated 
number of men, horses, and chariots. A strong objec- 
tion to the notion that city-gates can be intended, 
arises from the fact, as noticed by Pococke, Wilkinson, 
and others, that not the least indication can be disco- 
vered that Thebes was ever inclosed by a wall. We 
have no detailed descriptions of the city from ancient 
sources, but only of the conspicuous public monu- 
ments; and it is very possible that, in this and other 
ancient cities of Egypt, while the temples seem 
adapted, from their massive character and durable 
materials, to resist the utmost power of time, the mass 
of the private dwellings were of a very humble cha- 
racter, probably of mud or brick ; some suppose they 
were of wood, but this would be hardly possible in 
Egypt, where timber is, and ever has been, scarce and 
costly. But it is now well apprehended that, in speak- 
ing of the splendour of ancient cities, we understand 
exclusively their public buildings and monuments, and 
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nothing of handsome streets and comfortable abodes, 
in which our modern cities as far exceed the ancient as 
the ancient praery exceeded ours in temples, theatres, 
ene and tombs. However, the very complete in- 
‘formation obtained from the painted walls and tombs 
at Thebes, concerning the usages in peace and war, 
the arts, the costumes, and the manner of life and 
action of the ancient inhabitants, furnishes a very 
satisfactory and most authentic corroboration of the 
ancient accounts of their luxury and wealth. Of 
the latter, some idea may be formed from the accounts 
of the spoil obtained by the Persians, under Cambyses, 
and the quantity of precious metal collected after the 
burning of the city, which last, according to Diodorus, 
amounted to wpwerse of 300 talents (about 26,020 
pounds troy) of gold; and 2300 talents (or 199,518 
pene) of silver; the former worth 1,248,960/. ster- 
ing, and the latter 598,544/. This great conflagra- 
tion is said not only to have destroyed the private 
houses, but the greater part of the numerous temples 
by which Thebes was adorned. This is however not 
the first time that Thebes had suffered from the 
desolations of war. In Nahum (iii. 8, 10) mention 
is made of a devastation of No, prior to the ruin of 
Nineveh, and which appears to correspond to the first 
direct blow which the splendour cf Thebes received 
on the invasion of Egypt by the Ethiopians, n.c. 759. 
Between this and the invasion of Cambyses, it probably 
again suffered in the incursion of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and after it was burnt by the Persian king we cease to 
hear of its great importance as a city, though it still 
survived and was held in high consideration, and 
something seems to have been done towards its restora- 
tion; and B.c. 86, it was still of such strength and 
consequence as to dare to rebel against Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, and stood a three years’ siege before it was 
taken and plundered. Perhaps this fact may be set 
in opposition to the opinions already stated, that 
Thebes was never walled; for if it was not, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how it could have held out so long. 
Under the Romans, some small buildings seem to have 
been erected for the convenience of their local esta- 
blishments; but it was again punished for rebellion 
by Gallus; in the reign of Augustus; and from that 
time we hear no more of it as a living town. Strabo 
describes it in his time as ruined, the only inhabitants 
being collected (as at present) in a few hamlets con- 
structed on its site. The zeal of the early Christians 
against the forms of outrageous idolatry there dis- 
played, led them to do their best to deface and destroy 
its remaining monuments. Thus was Thebes at last 
reduced to a desolation—but perhaps the grandest de- 
solation in the world—by a succession of destructions 
and spoliations which were foretold by the inspired 
prophets, whose predictions were, in their day, derided 
and laughed toscorn. And here we may pause. The 
temples, obelisks, statues, and tombs of Thebes offer 
a wide field for description. But as these do not 
directly tend to Scriptural illustration, and could not 
be satisfactorily examined within the limits of a note, 
it seems best to avoid the subject altogether. There is 
however one point in which we feel too much interest 
not to allude to it. Thebes has again in our own day 
risen to an importance peculiarly its own, and which 
has drawn towards it the strong attention of all 
Europe. This arises not only from the peculiar cha- 
racter of its monuments, and the facility of access to 
them, but from the fact that the paintings and sculp- 
tures which decorate the walls of its temples and the 
interior of its long-hidden tombs, furnish a vast mine 
of information, of the most authentic and intelligible 
kind, concerning the manners, usages, and habits of 
remote times, which might elsewhere be sought in 
vain, and which had long been vainly desired. 
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